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THE PERFECT FUEL FOR 
ALL STOKERS 

A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE 
YOU, TOO! 

LOOK FOR THE YELLOW 
TRUCKS FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERIES FROM 


USE ONLY 

NEPHI PLASTER 
NEPHI KEENE’S CEMENT 

Sold by Representative Dealers 
Throughout the West 


ZAGHA S LINEN SHOP 

Specialize In 
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and Infants Wear 
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GIVE 

a DESERET GVMNASIUM 

Membership Certificate 

Gym membership means much to a man’s or boy’s health—it costs little 
and helps for a lifetime, 

TELEPHONE WASATCH 1424 

and have a Membership Certificate mailed to your home. 
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TRUE PIONEER STORIES 




How Bingham Canyon 
Received Si s Name 

by Harold H. Jensen 



How Bingham Canyon received its name, the 
story of Ogden's old fort, an experience of being near 
scalped, all were told by Erastus Peery Bingham, 
then the only surviving pioneer of 1847 of Weber 
County, so far as known. Brother Bingham lived at 
2751 Jackson St., Ogden, and the writer had a little 
difficulty obtaining an interview as the aged veteran 
was not feeling well. After some persuasion over 
the phone he allowed the Juvenile Instructor repre¬ 
sentative to call on him and a remarkable interview 
in point of interest was the result. Brother Bingham 
can best tell his own story, which was about as 
follows: 


‘*1 was born in La Harp, Hancock County, Ill¬ 
inois, March 20, 1846, the son of Erastus Bingham 
and Olive H. Freeman. When the call came for 
volunteers in the War with Mexico, my father vol¬ 
unteered to go into the Mormon Battalion. My 
mother and her two children, I was one of them, were 
brought to the “valley" by my grandfather and we 
arrived in Daniel Spencer's second division under 
Captain Ira Eldredge on September 19, 1847. Mother 
was very ill and when our people were driven from 
Nauvoo, my grandfather took her under his care, 
as father had been sent on ahead to make the road. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

I was scheduled to have been born at Nauvoo but 
the event took place under very adverse circumstances 
while “we” were wintering among the Indians 200 
miles up Missouri river. After my birth my mother 
was not able to walk. Imagine this condition of 
affairs at the beginning of the Westward journey. 
President Brigham Young issued a call for five- 
. hundred able bodied men to join the Mormon Batta¬ 
lion, My father, his brother and my mother’s bro¬ 
ther all left the company of immigrants in ans¬ 
wer to the call and marched away with the battalion. 
Father was sent back with Captain Brown’s sick 
detachment and arrived in Great Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley five days after President Young and his com¬ 
pany, Mother’s brother came back with other sick 
men, the team carrying the sick men failed them on 
a divide. My father carried some of .the sick men 
on his back up the hill. He suffered exhaustion from 
the heat and in three days died of pneumonia. 

“My first remembrance of the valley is a scene 
of the “seaguls saving the crops,’’ We lived at what 
was called Hollidaysburg now Cottonwood and in 
1850 moved to Weber County, My people were 
poor, and my clothes were home made. We raised 
flax, and the hemp was worked into thread and 
clothes. As a boy I had to herd cattle, and as soon 
as I could hold a switch I was called to drive oxen. 
Very few of us had horses for plowing and old 
cattle were used for plowing and tilling the soil. 
Grandfather Bingham had six sons, only one of 
whom, my father, was married when he crossed the 
plains. Again grandfather protected and provided 
for the family in 1849 when my father, with a young¬ 
er brother, went to bring back gold from California, 
“to build up the country.” 

Grandfather Bingham had charge of the Church 
cattle. He built a cabin in what is now called Bing¬ 
ham’s 'Canyon, which was named for him. His feet 
were cripled and being lame couldn’t farm, so Pres¬ 
ident Young appointed him the herder of the 
Church’s cattle. This became a family job. My bro¬ 
thers and I helped him herd stock and we did some 
prospecting as we herded cattle. 

Grandfather and his sons found good mineral 
ore in what is now Bingham Canyon and took some 
of it to President Brigham Young. He told them to 
say nothing about it as the news would create ex¬ 
citement and the people would desert the farms and 
wouldn’t raise grain. He said that the news of 
the discovery would only create excitement and a 
panic, people from the east would rush into the valley, 


so nothing more was done about the discovery of 
ore at the time in the canyon which now bears my 
grandfather Bingham’s name,”. 

Continuing the veteran said, “Many people do 
not know that Ogden once had a fort. It was small 
and was built where the Union Pacific railroad en¬ 
ters Ogden. Here Ogden’s first settler wintered. 
Captain Brown had bought the whole country from 
Captain Miles Goodyear, who claimed under Spanish 
right. Captain Brown had been sent to California 
to bring back the Mormon Battalion boys* pay. He 
saw this tract of land on his return and told Pres¬ 
ident Young about it, A deal was made to purchase 
it from Captain Goodyear and $3,000 was paid for 
the district running from the Hot Spring north to 
the mountains and the lake on the west. Captain 
Brown came up in the fall of 1848 and settled with 
five families. Later President Young wanted to lay 
out a city in Ogden and. offered to buy land from the 
settlers who owned squatters rights for an amount 
that equaled the cost of their improvements. At 
this time no government survey had been made. I 
heard grandfather Bingham say that he received $3 
for his land. The people had great confidence in 
President Young, obeyed him faithfully and the city 
was laid out. 

I had an experience I remember well, I once 
had the sensation of being scalped. When a lad 
ten years old I wandered five miles away from where 
Plain City now stands. An Indian came out of the 
brush on horseback and I started to run. The Indian 
started after me and tried to ride over me, I jumped 
from side to side. Suddenly he grabbed my coat col¬ 
lar and dragged me along for several rods. Then 
slowed up and kicked me down, he sat on me and 
took me by the “scalp lock,” pulled out his knife and 
ran it around my head. My heart seemed to stop, 
and the first thing I remember after that was feeling 
my head to see if it was there. The Indian had ridden 
off and left me. I afterwards believed that he tried 
to scare me. Until I saw that Indian’s knife I was 
not afraid, but afterwards I was the most scared 
pioneer kid on the frontier. 

“Another time I was herding stock at Bingham’s 
Fork, Weber County, west of Five points. Bingham 
Forks were also named for my grandfather. I was 
playing with two companions when I saw an Indian 
stick his head up from the bushes. My friends said 
I was seeing things. I told them to keep on playing 
mumblepeg, but keep one eye out for the Redman. 
Soon the Indian saw us, he came out of the bushes 

(Continued on Page 12) 







Editorial 


Religion , a Unifying 

Creative Force 

Whether man was intended to inhabit the coun¬ 
try or was intended to be a denizen of the city seems 
immaterial because he lives in both the country and 
the city* 

Whether problems of human beings develop 
more readily in rural life or in urban communities also 
seems immaterial because man is confronted with 
human problems in both country and city* 

In rural life we find simplicity, employment, de¬ 
velopment, as well as its handicaps* In urban life 
there is complexity, hazards, insecurity and depend¬ 
ence* 

The national welfare of the people depends 
largely upon how well our human problems are man¬ 
aged and the extent to which they are understood* 
Industrial unrest, economic stress and social inse¬ 
curity determine largely the thoughts and action of 
our national life and indicate the social trends. 

In our national life there has been a swift tran¬ 
sition from a rural and agrarian people to a great- 
urban and industrial nation and in that transition 
industry plunged ahead of a mal-adjusted economic 
system, out of which has come a great social lag and 
moral stagnation* 

In the difficult days through which we, as a 
people, are passing we must not rely upon hopeful 
speculation about the future and make the mistake 
of thinking that we shall find stability of our social 
and economic life by clever evasion of these vital 
problems* 

If our people are to find recovery and stability, 
extremely difficult monetary, economic, social as well 
as political adjustments have to be made* If these 
adjustments do occur it will signify that a quite new 
quality of directive intelligence has fought through 
to control, and intelligences of that order will not 
stop at salvaging the former achievements of man¬ 
kind in the world affairs* 

Nature has but one judgment for wrong doing, 
whether such wrong conduct be individual, economic, 
social or political^the judgment of death* If the 
human future is to be made better, then the world 
must not go on impoverishing and disorganizing 
itself* Inevitably this will crush human progress* A 
man cannot shift his misfortunes to his neighbors' 
shoulders, nor can a nation disguised under the 
name of society evade its national responsibilities. 

In these difficult days of the trial of both national 
spirit as well as the spirit of man we need to be re¬ 
minded of the way of life, we need the strength and 


stablizing influence of the religion of Christ* The 
national spirit is passing through the refiner's fire 
and with it is also tested the individual spirit of man* 
In such trying times religion should be a way of life, 
of effective living in a difficult time* It should not 
be shunted aside as a special or spare time enter¬ 
prise, but should cover the whole field of man's life. 
It tends to stabilize and unify life and sustain an 
identity of quality which uplifts humanity and runs 
through the political, social, and economic as well as 
stimulate the more religious practices of men* We 
need, in times like these, a religion that conserves the 
vital energies of life to bring us to the realization of 
the supreme purpose of life* 

We are now engaged, as a people, in revita¬ 
lizing and reconstructing our national life and in 
this stupendous attempt we need a religion that is 
not a thing apart from the affairs and struggles of 
our every-day life but is the way of life itself, a re¬ 
ligion which we can live completely and creatively 
everywhere, all the time, during life* 

These are days that demand a religion that will 
bring the lives of men to focus under the sovereignty 
of a supreme objective, such a religious objective as 
will bring all of the enterprises of our lives, our 
thinking, our religion, our economics and our politics 
into a creative unification so that the same ideals and 
same intelligence will govern them all* 

A creative, unified religious approach to the 
problems of life is the beginning of a lasting peace 
among nations. 

University in the Wilderness 
Our Own U. of U. 

The University of Utah Campus is a mirror of 
progress. With 'its thousands of young people it 
reflects the hope, the spirit and the soul of those 
valiant, broad visioned educators of pioneer days* 
They were isolated in a wilderness, far from the 
center of culture, but they saw far into the future 
needs of the embroic commonwealth which they 
established* The hardships and the loneliness of 
pioneer life on America's Western frontier were no 
barrier to their progress nor their hopes. What they 
did is history, but the thousands of students now 
enrolled in the University of Utah, which was once 
"The University in a Wilderness,” is a prophecy 
and a challenge* 

Dr* George Thomas, president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah, is to be congratulated for his untiring 
efforts to build a bigger and better institution of 
(Editorials continued on,Page 6) 
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learning and for his broad concept of the needs of 
the youth of this inter-mountain commonwealth and 
for his devotion to the cause of our young people. 
The people are greatful to him and all this. 

We, who enjoy the privileges which the uni¬ 
versity offers, need to be reminded of its progress 
and of its traditions. If we are to continue advance¬ 
ment we must in a great measure hold to the spirit, 
courage and industry of those men and women who 
prepared the way—They Were Pioneers. 

On a day in November, 1850, the University 
of Utah began its existence, in a squat pioneer home 
in the desert village of "Great Salt Lake City." 
Aptly was it called " university in the wilderness /' 
for it was the first school to be established west of 
the Missouri River bearing the title of university. 
That was three years after the arrival of the pio¬ 
neers* **and a thousand miles beyond the borders 
of civilization! 

"Today the University of Utah has enviable 
rank among institutions of higher learning in Amer¬ 
ica. Youth, numbering thousands, seek her training 
annually. A vast army of our citizens claim her as 
"Alma Mater." 

Dull figures, prosiac accounts tell best the story 
of industrial Utah, but the story of her educational 
advancement, culture and spirit of progress is written 
in her University—"the University in the Wilder¬ 
ness." 

"Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the she-wolFs teat, 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 

Power and speed be hands and feet." 

—Emerson. 


SPORTS MAXIMS 
by Les Goates 

Amid the conflict and the din, 

Vve found this out as sure as sin ; 
When two men meet, but one can win . 

And if it is a game we play, 

And both gave all we had that day — 
Why spurn our food or pine away? 

If I should grab an edge on you 
Beyond the rules, in open view. 

What fun is there in breaking through? 

If I slip something over, not 
Intended in the squarer plot. 

What winning thrill can chase the blot? 

He who can take and give a thump, 
And play it out through rise and bump. 
Can tell the world where it can jump! 


True Functions and Practical 
Limitations of 

the Juvenile Court 

by G. A. Bert Goates, LL.B. 

No real scientific evaluations of the successful 
results of juvenile court treatment of delinquents have 
yet been made. It is a matter of deep regret that it is 
easier to point the supposed failures of the court than 
it is to get a true perspective of its work. We can 
only rely upon our practical judgment of what consti¬ 
tutes satisfactory results and upon popular approval 
of means and methods employed in the approach to 
and the solution of the problem of juvenile delin¬ 
quency. In view of contemporary confusion and un¬ 
certainty concerning actual values of some phases 
of our public school education and also the benefits 
of much of the so called "Social Service Work," 
it is doubtful if we can satisfactorily evaluate the 
work of the juvenile court without a true perspective 
of its real functions in the scheme of social adjust¬ 
ment and its actual relationship to the community 
with all its child welfare agencies,—and strange 
enough any true perspective has not yet been taken 
by the critics of the juvenile court system. 

Wherever the juvenile court has been established 
and given a fair opportunity to assume its true fun¬ 
ctions in the field of child welfare, parents, teachers, 
social workers and others who are capable of ana¬ 
lyzing social data realize that it was never intended 
to be an agency to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
but that its true function has always been diagnostic 
and supervisory after delinquency occurs. It is in 
the exercise of this function that the full powers of 
the court should be used in directing and controlling a 
rehabilitating program of social treatment and intiat- 
ing any means that would tend to create a more 
normal situation for the delinquent child. 

There is no better way to make things normal 
about the child than to employ—so far as practical— 
the same common sense methods and service of treat¬ 
ment for the delinquent child as is usually afforded 
the normal non-delinquent child. This is a highly 
specialized function of the juvenile court and so far 
as the community offers such facilities they should 
be placed at the disposal of the court, and the court 
should determine their application and prescribe the 
form available probationary treatment needed. 

Most delinquent children need a lot of things 
more than do mere supervision by social case work¬ 
ers. They probably become delinquent because there 
was something missing in their lives—a needed ser- 
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vice that never reached to where they lived, which 
service might have kept them normal in body and 
mind and non-delinquent. 

It cannot be expected that the present juvenile 
court has the facilities for the treatment of all the 
physical and mental disorders and personality de¬ 
fects and emotional unbalance that somewhere ef¬ 
fect the behavior of the delinquent child, but the 
community should and usually does have some of 
these agencies available and with a proper system 
of practical coordination, the social service with the 
court in the lead ought to overtake the potentially 
and pre-delinquent child before he reaches the bar 
of the juvenile courts. 

More fundamentally sociologists, educators, 
social service workers and professional writers must 
differentiate their corrective objectives so as to get 
the true perspective of the juvenile court in its proper 
relation to the educational institutions and social wel¬ 
fare agencies of the community; and considering the 
elements of biology, psychology, sociology and fun¬ 
damental facts underlying mental hygiene effecting 
the life of the child, fix the responsibility not solely 
upon the court but upon the social organism with the 
duty upon the community to wipe out the sources 
and contributing factors of delinquency at their in¬ 
ception. 

Few writers on the subject—especially critics 
of the juvenile court system—appear to appreciate 
the significant distinctions between these functions 
and responsibilities in the field of social service and 
child welfare. The one is diagnostic and supervisory, 
the other is prophylactic and the evaluations should 
be made from the proper perspective of each field 
of service. 

Whether the juvenile court has been effective 
as an agency of child welfare is a question that has 
generally been treated, not from the point of its 
successes and achievements in its own proper field 
of service, but rather from its supposed failures un¬ 
der the assumption that the juvenile court is not only 
a prescribed preventive of child delinquency but that 
its function is to prevent any occurrence of delin¬ 
quency in a community where such court is esta¬ 
blished. 

Writers, seemingly in such attitude of mind, 
have gone to the prisons, reformatories and indus¬ 
trial schools and there have counted back to the 
courts the number of recidivists they found in these 
institutions and have pointed out that the juvenile 
courts failed to check their progressive delinquency. 

A study of many surveys of child delinquency 
would indicate a conspicous failure of our methods 
of reform when the number of recidivists are con¬ 
sidered after treatment and corrective methods have 


been applied—many are as bad or worse than before. 

Several years ago the writer made a study of 
recidivism at the Utah State Industrial Sch66l at 
Ogden. It was found that within seven years afteri 
having been released from the State Industrial School ' • 
practically 18 % of the parolees were committed to- 
the Utah State Prison and were counted as 
of the court and school. , ^ akiT 

There is another side to this study—w^hait' dP 
the other 82% that never reached the prisbhVidoit | 
of whom made normal social adjustments^ others;^ 
did fairly good, some did not do so 'well; ; sofi@' 0 
were poorly adjusted. What is the proper haeabure'^ 1 
of effectiveness of the work of these institutions? 
The effectiveness of the diognosis and supervision'' 
of the juvenile court and the treatment and training 
of the State Industrial School should be appraised ! 
neither on the basis of the so-called successes nor 
solely by the supposed failures nor by the' test df ' 
past treatment recidivism; any one such appraisal 
alone is not a true perspective of the effectiveness of ; 
the work of either institution, it is only an indication^ 1 
of the failures more deeply rooted and with earlier 1 
beginnings than the work of the juvenile court or- 
State Industrial School. 

The effectiveness of juvenile courts have fre¬ 
quently been measured by results of the work done 
in small, poorly equipped and political ridden child¬ 
ren's courts. A fairer appraisal may be made where ; 
well established progressive courts, free from hand¬ 
icaps and political claptrap have reasonably met the 
needs of their community in the field of child welfare. 
Such courts have an adequately trained staff of pro¬ 
bation officers, and the community's approach to the 
problem is not through the court, but through a co¬ 
ordinated, directed program in which there has been 
established effective social treatment and efficient^ 
clinical service which reaches the child not only on ^ 
potentially delinquent grounds, but extends all a- 
long the way to the shelter of his own home v 

In these better organized communities there is 7 
established two methods of approach; the pre-de¬ 
linquent treatment and most effective'being that in¬ 
tended to prevent delinquency at its inception by 
first determining whether conditions about the child 
are practically normal and are Conducive to sub- :> 
stantial character building forces that will give to 
the child the physical, mental and moral support 
needed. 

The past delinquent method or court function 
was never intended to primarily prevent delinquency. 
Its primary function is to determine what the delin¬ 
quency really is and to discover its causes and then 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

to prescribe the treatment and through its probation 
program and supervision bring to bear on the problem 
all the power of the court to coordinate the facilities 
of the community in rehabilitating and returning the 
offending child to his normal place in society. 

This gives two sides of the problem—'the pre¬ 
ventative and the corrective—Scientific evaluations 
of the results of either approach must be made from 
the field of its own real perspective as related to all 
other social service agencies in the community. Any 
one juvenile court of any particular community can¬ 
not be singled out as a measurement of the effect¬ 
iveness.of the juvenile court system. 

The child delinquent or non-delinquent child is 
the total of all community forces—good and bad—to 
which he has been exposed and in his behavior he 
reflects the results of the influences that have touched 
his life and have gradually moulded him to the 
social patterns that have been set before him. Juv¬ 
enile courts do not set the social patterns. They are 
found in the home and the community, not in the 
court* 

In the thirty years since the establishment of 
the first juvenile courts in this country none who 
understand its true relationship to problems of child 
delinquency have ever claimed that its major fun¬ 
ction was to prevent juvenile delinquency. They 
have properly assumed juvenile courts to be diag¬ 
nostic and supervisory in their function in the field 
of child welfare. Once the delinquent child comes 
into the court every barrier to his return to the nor¬ 
mal stream of life must be removed and all contri¬ 
butory factors to his delinquency stamped out and 
his behavior patterns changed. No single agency 
can do this. Social patterns are matters of commun¬ 
ity concern. 

With increasing conviction it is found that the 
control of child delinquency and the suppression of 
crime is not primarily a legal nor is it a judicial func¬ 
tion, but it is largely a problem of training, protec¬ 
tion, guidance and education and a case for special 
treatment by the home, the school, the physician, 
the sociologist, the psychiatrist, as a clinic, as well 
as a problem for the courts. It is also acknowledged 
by thoughtful students that institutions of correction 
for delinquent children should approach as practi¬ 
cably as possible a more homelike arrangement of 
keeping the offending child in as normal environment 
as possible. 

In all this the juvenile court can be a dominant 
force, critical and progressive in its methods of treat¬ 
ment, correction and supervision but the true eval¬ 


uation of its work must be made in the light of the 
proper perspective of its own functions and limita¬ 
tions. 



Originators of the Now Famous 

;4U-M4yS PCLICr; 

. It Pays For , 

* Sickness, Accidents, Financial Difficulties, < 

, Old Age, Death ] 

► ~ i 

[ Business Men's Assurance Company ' 

► of America , 

► BRANCH OFFICE 10th FLOOR 1st NAT'L BK. BLDG.„ 

„ WALTER M. JONES, Branch Mgr. ^ 

► PHONE WAS. 1102 SALT LAKE CITY , 



We Extend Our Best Wishes to the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers for Your Continued Success , and 
Invite You to Drive Out and Pay us a Visit 

Commercial Bulk Service 
Station 

GAS - OIL 

3rd WEST AT NORTH TEMPLE SALT LAKE CITV 


Associated Gasoline Day & Nite Storage 

Pennzoil Washing Lubrication 

Safe Parking Near Temple Grounds 

Temple Square Garage 

Delivery Service 

Opposite West Entrance to Temple Grounds 
Phone Was. 1644 Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sons of Utah Pioneers 
Salt Lake's Optometric Clinic 
Offers You 

Superior Quality in Eye Testing and 
Fitting of Glasses 

M. M. B Y W A T E R, Optometrist 

305 McCornick Bldg. Phone Was. 8375 
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THE PROGRAM OF 

CAMP ACTIVITIES 

by Dr. George H. Wilson 


The idea of County Chapters, as adopted by the 
last Annual Encampment in clarifying the functions 
of the County Committee (Art. V., Sec. 3 and Art. 
IV., Sec. 3, amended By-Laws) and as further clar¬ 
ified at the regular meeting of the Executive Board, 
Sept. 13th, is not to do away with the County Com¬ 
mittee but to enlarge its duties and make possible 
their fulfillment. 

It calls for the County Committee, through its chap¬ 
ter, to keep a roll of the names and addresses of all 
the members within the county regardless of their 
camp or luncheon club affiliations, and to collect 
county and state dues (Art. VIII,, in connection with 
Art. V.» Sec. 3). It gives the County Committee the 
authority to hold centralized meetings of the members 
of all groups under its jurisdiction, for the purpose 
of carrying out projects and keeping alive an inter¬ 
est in the movement, its aims and purposes. And 
it is to function as a camp for all members not 
affiliated with any of the local camps. 

Under this plan it is suggested by the Executive 
Board that the County Committees form their chap¬ 
ters as soon as possible and hold rousing meetings 
of all members within the county each month to 
further the movement; hold “Fall” rallies to stimulate 
new memberships and keep members active; Winter 
banquets to keep members acquainted; Spring activi¬ 
ties in preparation for the Annual Encampment, 
and Summer outings to stimulate interest in the pro¬ 
gram. 

All camps are encouraged to meet and decide whether 
they want to continue as a camp unit or be affiliated 
only with the County Chapter. If they desire to 
maintain their individual camp identity, and they 
are encouraged to do so where it is possible, the 
following program is suggested, which also applies 
to all camps in counties where no county committee 
or county chapter are organized: 

Promote worth while projects for civic advancement; 
hold joint meetings with the Daughters of Utah Pio¬ 


neers in your districts in which to discuss joint pro¬ 
jects and to promote the welfare of both organiza¬ 
tions. Sponsor a Pioneer program some Sunday eve¬ 
ning once or twice a year in your Ward (which the 
Bishop is usually glad to permit), for the purpose of 
keeping alive the spirit, courage and ideals of those 
men and women who made our state possible. Work 
for community betterment and civic advancement in 
all those things of community interest. 

Preserve Pioneer relics and Pioneer documentary 
history, much of which is still being lost. 

Carry out the pioneer study course as previously 
outlined by Judge G. A. Goates, in order to become 
the better acquainted with our Pioneers, their life 
and achievements.- Encourage leadership in your dis¬ 
trict and cooperate in all worthy, public movements. 
Keep alive and active, and make yourselves and camp 
useful in your community and community affairs. 

ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
TO VISIT THE CAMPS 

The arrangements for making the contemplated 
visits of the Organization Committee to the various 
camps has been turned over to the State Organi¬ 
zation Committee by the Executive Board, and the 
visits are to be made in cooperation with the county 
officers. 

The purpose of the visit is four fold: 

(1) To explain the new plan and to give a clearer 
idea of the real objectives of the movement; 

(2) To acquaint members with the County Chapter 
and its purpose; 

(3) To promote an interest in Fall and Winter act¬ 
ivities; 

(4) To have the members decide the question as 
to whether they desire to retain their camp member¬ 
ship and have their camp continue to maintain its 
individual camp identity or to abandon the camp unit 
and join the county chapter. 

(Continued on pacje 11) 
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LOST ON THE ^ 
HAND CART TRAIL X 


Sarah Good Marshall displayed courage and 
mother love typical of the early pioneer women of 
our state. She was the mother of six small children 
whose father died during the preparation of the 
family to immigrate from Great Britain to America. 
Saddened, but not discouraged at the loss of her 
husband, she left her native England with a company 
of Mormon Immigrants, arriving in the State of Iowa 
in the spring of 1854, just as the first handcart com¬ 
panies were being organized. 

Mrs, Marshall prayerfully raised her tear filled 
eyes to Heaven and asked her God to be her guide 
and protector to her little ones, and comfort them 
through their long journey to an unknown land, 
among a company of strangers. All she owned was 
placed in one small hand cart. She then began the 
long trek over the plains with her six children. 

Their journey through the State of Iowa was 
very difficult, but they must become accustomed to 
the hardships and exhaustion which comes through 
overwork and little nourishment. Alone, she, most 
of all, must become accustomed to being the one who 
must sacrifice, the one who must endure patiently, 
the one who must have explicit confidence in their 
captain. She must learn to submit to his will and 
obey company regulations without question. 

One day after the journey had been resumed, 
following a short rest and lunch, Mrs Marshall 
missed one of her little girls. She became frantic 
and sick with fear for her child. A search among the 
children of the company was hurriedly made. In¬ 
quiries were made regarding the child and her dis¬ 
appearance, but no information could be gained. It 
seemed no one had missed the child. Mrs. Marshall 
then appealed to the captain of her company and 
asked permission to go back over the trail in search 
of her baby. The captain was stern and exacting. 
He pondered and stared at her and then said, “You 
must not leave the company, too much time has al¬ 
ready been lost and all must be on their way.” Her 
heart was filled with anguish, her sorrow and anxiety 
was almost more than she could endure. Sympathetic 
mothers in the company wept and tried to comfort 
her. They uttered silent prayers for her and her babe, 
She obeyed the captain and slowly she pushed her 
little cart along the weary trail. Every step sepa¬ 
rating her farther and farther from her child. At 


last “Halt” was called and their day's journey ended. 
Her great mental anguish and suffering made her 
ill, but after a scant supper had been eaten she 
carefully tucked her five remaining children in their 
camp beds and then she waited patiently for dark¬ 
ness to fall. She knew all would then sleep soundly 
in camp. When all was quiet and she was alone 
she slipped away, back over the trail which she had 
just traveled. Hoping, praying, listening, weeping, 
she often called aloud to her child only to be mocked 
by the echo of her own voice and dead silence of 
the prairie. She plodded wearily on, but her fear 
was consuming her hope and the faith that she 
would find her little girl became weaker. Her 
strength was failing and she was almost exhausted. 
It seemed that she would fail, she was lost, alone, 
weary and sick, she staggered on, and then out of 
the shadows of the night she came upon her babe 
lying on the trail. Then came the realization that 
she was rewarded. Her little one lay exhausted at her 
feet. Mrs. Marshall knelt beside her sobbing, sleep¬ 
ing little child and on that lonely prairie trail thanked 
God. She knew that the prayers she had uttered 
during that day and night had been heard and 
answered. 

She hugged her babe to her. She could hear 
the howls of the wolf and the hoot of the owl. After 
a very short rest she nestled her sleeping baby's 
head to her breast and began once more plodding 
back over the trail to the hand cart company. Just 
as the company was about to start on the day's jour¬ 
ney Mrs. Marshall appeared in camp, baby safe and 
a heroic mother feeling that she had rescued her babe 
from the perils of the wilderness. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE TO 
VISIT THE CAMPS 

The fourth point, however, refers only to camps in 
the counties having county committees and function¬ 
ing as a county chapter or sufficient members of 
camps from which a county chapter may be organ¬ 
ized, All other camps are encouraged, and urged, 
to follow the present set up and start the outlined 
plan of Fall and Winter activities, (See "‘Program of 
Camp Activities/' this issue,) That the visits of the 
Organization committee may be made as soon as 
possible, all camp captains are requested to get in 
touch with their county chairman and with Dr. Geo. 
A, Wilson, chairman of the State Organization Com¬ 
mittee, 312 Boston Bldg., or with Judge G. A. Goates, 
Managing Director, 701 Utah Savings & Trust Bldg., 
both of Salt Lake. 

GENERAL COMMITTEES AND 
PERSONEL APPOINTED 

President R, H. Wootton has announced the 
appointment of the following general committees 
for the ensuing year: 

Executive Committee 

Richard H. Wootton, Chairman, 

L. M. Hilton, Harold G. Reynolds, G, A. 
Goates. 

Finance and Auditing:- 

Seth Pixton, Chairman, 

Herbert Auerbach, Joel Richards. 
Organization: - 

Dr. Geo, A. Wilson, Chairman, 

Lawrence Epperson, L. M. Hilton, B. C. Call. 
Legal Matters:- 

Clarence Baird, Chairman, 

B. C. Call, G. A. Goates. 

Historical and Relics:- 

Dr. Geo. W. Middleton, Chairman, 

Herbert Auerbach, Nephi L. Morris, Randall 
Jones, Seth Pixton. 

Projects and Civic Advancement:- 
Joel Richards, Chairman, 

Clarence Baird, L. M. Hilton, Joseph Buttle, 
Geo. A. Larsen, Harold G. Reynolds, Ed¬ 
ward F. Chambers, 

Recreation:- 

William Hanson, Lawrence Epperson, Ran¬ 
dall Jones, L. M, Hilton. 

Educational:- 

George A. Larson, Chairman, 

Edward F. Chambers, G. A. Goates. 


Correlation Committee 

Dr. George W. Middleton, Chairman, 
Lawrence T. Epperson, Joel Richards. 

Note: "The correlation committee is for the pur¬ 
pose of forming a joint committee with simi- 
lar committees of Daughters of Utah Pioneers 
and Utah Trails and Land Marks Associa¬ 
tion.” 

Special Representatives to County Chapters:- 

Judge B. C. Call.Box Elder County 

L. M. Hilton.Weber County 

Joseph Buttle.Utah County 

.Cache County 

(Cache County Representative to be chosen later) 

REGISTRATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

All camps should be prepared by this time to 
re-register its membership and to hold the election 
of their camp's officers for the ensuing year. Cap¬ 
tains desiring the aid of the field representative from 
the executive board may avail themselves of his 
services in re-registering their membership. 

Under the plan adopted by the executive board, 
camp membership may abandon local camp units as 
such, and join the county chapter and luncheon 
clubs now organized in Salt Lake and Weber coun¬ 
ties. Many camps desire to contine the local camp 
program and maintain their own identity, others are 
interested only in the general program as sponsored 
by the county chapter, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 

All camps will function through the various 
county chapters and are now urged to begin their 
camp activities first of which is the annual election 
of officers and re-registration of its membership. 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
LUNCHEON CLUB 

Great credit is due the officers of the luncheon 
clubs of Salt Lake and Weber Chapters, Sons of 
Utah Pioneers. Each week these clubs meet in a 
social way, and not only enjoy a good luncheon 
but a good educational program. These luncheon 
clubs have become a community asset and have 
taken their place among other clubs having some 
phase of civic program as their objective. 

The membership to these clubs is open to every 
member of Sons of Utah Pioneers and because of 
the social and educational advantages they offer all 
members are urged to visit the club at lunsheon 
and to join in their respective activities. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

and wanted to talk with us, but we didn't wait a 
second but ran for our lives. He let fly a quiver of 
arrows after us, and we felt them sing over our 
heads. Soon the men of the settlement came out and 
brought our cattle. This was an exciting experience 
for a gang of pioneer boys to have had. 

Utah Historical Quarterly 

In Bound Volume 

The publication of the Utah Historical Quar¬ 
terly has been resumed. This important publication 
was issued from 1928 to 1933 and contained valuable 
Utah Indian material, pioneer journals and travels 
discriptions of life in Utah in early days and was 
a reliable source of historical data. The Quarterly 
suspended publication during the last four years due 
to the lack of funds. 

These published issues of the "Quarterly" have 
now been bound in one volume and are for public 
use and can be obtained from the secretary of the 
society. The book is replete with authentic, care¬ 
fully selected material, written by experienced and 
reliable historians. Sons of Utah Pioneers desiring 
a reliable historical record of early pioneer matters 
should avail themselves of this volume of the Utah 
Historical Quarterly. 


ELECTRIC COOKING 
IS A JOY 

INSTEAD OF A JOB! 


Ask Any 
Housewife 
Who Cooks 
Electrically! 


UTAH POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 



Union Assay Office, Inc. 

J. V. SADLER, President 

A. C. SELBY, Vice Pres. & Treas 

A, C. SELBY, JR., Secretary 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


Expert Bicycle Repairing 

CHAS A. FOWLER 

Key, Gun, Bicycle, Safe and Lock Work 
New and Used Bicycles 

62 West 3rd South Phone Was. 4980 


Compliments of 

W. T. Grant Co. 

241 South Main Salt Lake City 


SUCCESS TO SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

K D Y L 

THE N. B. C. STATION 
For The Big Air Show 


We Extend Best Wishes to the New Officers 
Of The Sons Of Utah Pioneers 

Lindquist-Carlquist Mortuary 

2128 South State Hyland 1572 

M. W. LINDQUIST C. A. CARLQUIST 

R. LEE BUTTERWORTH JOSEPH FERNELIMS 


Salt Lake Stamp Go. 

Manufacturers of 

Rubber Stamps, Seals, Stencils, Badges 

Cast Bronze Tablets 
and Plaques 

Ear Tags for Cattle and Sheep 
43 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 





























Constitution and By-laws 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 

(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Utah) 


As Amended and Approved August 4, 1937, 


ARTICLE I. 

Name 

Sec, 1. The name of this organization shall be the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers. 

ARTICLE II. 

Objectives 

Sec. 1. This association shall be. non-sectarian, non-political 
and shall be conducted without commercial gain. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of the association shall be: 

(a) To promote and to keep alive the spirit, ideals and 
courage of the Pioneers, and to perpetuate reverence to God, 
service to State and Country. 

Pioneer shall be interpreted to mean, all those persons who 
come to, or were born in, Utah, prior to the advent of the 
Railroad on May 10, 1869. 

(b) To bring into a closer union and bond of friendship 
the descendants of the Pioneers, and to bring closer together 
all citizens of the State regardless of creed, color or nationality, 
for the general welfare of the State: 

(c) To work for the advancement, development and 
betterment of our State and her people, in everything which 
stands for progress and high-ideals, in an effort to make a 
better place in which to live and rear our children. 

Sec. 3. We, as an association, pledge ourselves to honor 
and defend the flag of our Nation, and to obey its laws, as 
well as the laws of our State, and to ever work for the cause 
of criminal and social justice. 

Sec. 4. It shall further be our purpose to ascertain the 
scope of crime within our State, and to use our influence 
toward affecting necessary and essential changes in legislation 
and execution of all laws: to intiate and to secure the enactment 
of laws which will up-root crime and remedy injustice; to lend 
our efforts to constructive cooperation with the law-enforcement 
officers and agencies: to promote and encourage the establish¬ 
ment of training courses for all law enforcement officers: and 
to encourage any other plan or system which will provide 
better protection for life and property. ' 

ARTICLE III. 

Organization 

Sec. 1. The association shall consist of a State Central 
Committee and subdivisions to be known as county committees, 
county chapters (see Article V. Sec. 3), camps, luncheon 
clubs and other activities, which shall be organized as deemed 
advisable, and such units shall be given a suitable charter at 
the completion of their organization. 

Sec, 2, The State Central Committee shall be composed 
of the elective officers and the chairman of each County Com¬ 
mittee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Officers 

Sec. 1. (a) The elective officers of the State Central Com¬ 
mittee shall be a President, a First Vice-President, a Second 
Vice-President and fifteen members of the Executive Board. 
All of these officers shall be elected at the annual .encampment 
of 1934. The retiring President shall ex officio become Honor¬ 
ary Third Vice-President for the year following his term of 
office as President, and as such officer shall be a member of the 
Executive Board with all privileges and advisory powers of an 
honorary executive officer. 

(b) Within a reasonable time after the election of the 
said fifteen Executive Board Members at the Annual'Encamp¬ 
ment Meeting of 1934, those elected shall meet arid draw lots 
to determine which five of the members so elected shall hold 


such office for one year, and which five of the members so 
elected shall hold such office for two years, and which five of 
the members so elected shall hold such office for three years. 

(c) At each annual election of officers following the said 
election of officers in 1934, and whether such election be held at 
the annual encampment or at a special meeting which may be 
called by the Executive Board for that purpose, there shall 
be elected a President, a First Vice-President, a Second Vice- 
President who shall hold office for one year, and five Execu¬ 
tive Board Members, who shall hold office for three years, 

(d) The Executive Board shall appoint a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Historian and such other officers as may be 
deemed necessary; and shall in its discretion determine and 
control the term of office of all appointees. The appointive offi¬ 
cers may be, but need not be members of the Executive Board. 
The Board may determine the expense allowance and com¬ 
pensation, if any, of any of the officers of the Executive Board 
and of the officers appointed by the board. 

(e) All officers shall hold office until their successors are 
elected or appointed, as the case may be, and also until the 
particular elected or appointed officer is duly qualified. The 
Executive Board may require an elected or appointed officer, 
to furnish bond for ; any reasonable sum, for the faithful per¬ 
formance of his duties. 

(f) Five members of the Executive Board shall constitute 
a quorum to transact business of the corporation. 

Ses. 2. The officers of camps, luncheon clubs or other 
units, shall consist of a Captain, two Lieutenants, a Secretary 
and a. Treasurer. 

Sec. 3. (a)‘ The captains or chairmen of the camps, lun¬ 
cheon clubs or other units shall constitute a Standing County 
Committee. They shall elect from amoung their members, a 
Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and may appoint a Secretary- 
Treasurer, and such other officers as they may deem necessary. 

(b) In the event of but one camp, luncheon club or other 
unit being organized in a county, the officers of such organiza¬ 
tion shall become the Standing County Committee. If more than 
one unit is organized and less than six, a special meeting shall 
be arranged by the State Organization Committee of the mem¬ 
bers of the units, at which the county officers shall be elected. 
These officers (chairman, vice-chairman and secretary-treas¬ 
urer), together with the heads of the units organized, shall 
become the Standing County Committee. 

Sec.. 4. The elective officers of the Central Committee 
shall constitute an Executive Board. 

ARTICLE V. 

Powers and Duties 

Sec. 1, The Executive Board shall govern and direct the 
affairs of the association and shall have supervision over the 
County Committees and camps, luncheon clubs or other units. 

Sec. 2. The County Committees shall supervise camps, 
luncheon clubs and other units under the direction of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board. 

Sec. 3. (a) The County Committee shall have juridiction 
over all the Sons of Utah Pioneer units and activities within 
its boundries; 

(b) Shall enroll all members under its jurisdiction into 
a County Chapter whether they are members of other units or 
not, for the purpose of promoting the welfare of our movement 
and carrying out county projects through the medium of cen¬ 
tralized meetings; shall form other chapters within the county 
when circumstances justify and their formation has been author¬ 
ized by the Executive Board; shall be the officers of the 
chapter, or shall appoint the officers of such chapters (when 
more than one is formed) from among the captains within the 
boundries of' each chapter; but no chapter shall at any time 
interfere, with the functions of camps or other units within the 
county; and such chapters may be authorized to function as 
a camp by the Executive Board, when it shall be found to 
serve, the best interests of our movements: 
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(c) Shall receive and transmit to the Executive Board the 
dues collected from the different units (by their officers), to¬ 
gether with the names of the members paying the dues and the 
unit to which they belong, so their membership cards can be 
issued in the name of their particular unit; 

(d) Shall receive the memberships of all eligible mem¬ 
bers in the county who do not desire,to join any of the camps; 

(e) Shall keep a roll of the names and addresses of all 
members of the units under its jurisdiction; 

(f) Shall organize camps, luncheon clubs, other units and 
activities within its boundries; reorganize or disband those that 
do not function; and to in every way promote and build up all 
the units within its jurisdiction, under_ the direction of the 
proper committees of the State Executive Board* 

Sec. 4. County Committees, camps, luncheon clubs and 
other units shall have power to adopt their own by-laws of the 
association, after having first submitted them to the Executive 
Board for approval. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Membership 

Sec. 1. Any male person over twenty-one years of age 
who is of good repute and moral character and is a lineal de¬ 
scendant of a Pioneer, is eligible to active membership in this 
association. 

Sec. 2. (a) Applications for membership shall be made 

in writing upon forms prescribed for that purpose by the asso¬ 
ciation. 

(b) Such application shall be endorsed by two members 
of the association in good standing, who shall also certify to 
the fact that the applicant has the required qualifications. 

(c) Each application shall be accompanied by the initial 
membership fee, same to be returned in the event that the ap¬ 
plication is denied. 

(d) Original Pioneers are eligible for honorary member¬ 
ship. 

(e) The association shall have the privilage of conferring 
memberships upon other outstanding men of the State who are 
deemed worthy of such an honor. The admittance into the 
association of such a person shall be upon the following pro¬ 
cedure, viz.: upon the recommendation of a member in good 
standing, the application may be received and considered, and 
if approved by the camps, luncheon clubs or other units, the 
same shall be presented to the Executive Board, who, by unan¬ 
imous consent, may authorize such a membership. 

Sec. 3. Members in good standing are transferable to other 
units. Forms and procedure for that purpose shall be pre¬ 
scribed by the State Executive Board. 

Sec, 4. Descendants of Utah Pioneers residing outside of 
the State of Utah, who are otherwise qualified for membership, 
shall have the privilege of organizing affiliated camps, luncheon 
clubs or other units, and shall be entitled to all the rights, and 
privileges of other members of this association except that such 
members shall not be eligible to hold office of President of 
this association. 

Centennial Membership 

Sec. 5. Any person eligible for membership may become 
a centennial member by contributing to the State Executive 
Board the regular $1.00 per year fee in advance up to and 
including the fiscal year 1947, The centennial members shall 
not be subject to further calls or contributions for purposes of 
die State Executive Board. In addition thereto, all persons 
paying the centennial membership fee prior to December 31, 
1940, shall be provided “gratis” one gold filled emblem button 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

Sec. 6. Any person eligible for membership in the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers may join any camp he chooses wherever that 
camp may be located. After becoming a member of one camp 
and having paid to the State Executive Board his Annual Dues 
he may, with the approval of another camp, join such other 
camp as an affiliated member upon paying dues to that camp. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Forfeiture of Office or Membership 

Sec. 1. Upon a written statement over his signature and 
specifying the charges, any member in good standing may file a 
a complaint against any officer or member, the same to be filed 
with the officers in immediate jurisdiction. Upon receiving a 
complaint the officers (having jurisdiction) shall conduct a fair 


and impartial hearing. If they find probable cause for action, 
the matter shall then be presented to the members at a regularly 
called meeting. If after, due deliberation, the majority of the 
members vote to sustain the charges, his membership shall be 
suspended, and the matter shall then be submitted to the Exec¬ 
utive Board* Upon their concurrence in the action of the local 
camp, luncheon club and other units, such membership shall 
be terminated. Applications for reinstatement cannot be con¬ 
sidered until after one year has lapsed. 

Sec* 2. In the event the charges is preferred against a 
member of the Central Committee, the Executive Board shall 
conduct a fair and impartial hearing. If by a majority vote, 
the Board finds justifiable cause for action, the matter shall be 
presented to the Central Committee at a regularly or specially 
called meeting, and if, by a majority vote, the Committee shall 
sustain the charges, such member may be suspended or re¬ 
moved from office by action of the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Annual Contributions 

Ses. 1. (a) Those eligible to become members of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers may obtain and retain membership in good 
standing by making the annual contribution consisting of $1.00 
to the State Organization and such dues as are assessed by 
the county chapter or other units, which membership shall be 
deemed paid for the period of one year from day of said pay¬ 
ment. 

(b) Camps, Luncheon Clubs, County Chapters and 
other local subdivisions -may collect reasonable dues as may 
be deemed necessary for the carrying on of the activities of 
their organization. 

(c) Only those who pay the regular state dues of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers are eligible for membership in camps, 
luncheon clubs, county chapters or other units of the orgai- 
zation. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Elections 

Sec. 1, The Executive Board shall be elected at the annual 
encampment of the association by a majority vote of its mem¬ 
bers in good standing and shall hold office until their successors 
are duly elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. Officers of county committees, camps, luncheon 
dubs and other units shall be elected annually at such time and 
place as shall be designated by the respective units, a record 
of which shall be submitted to the general secretary not later 
than ten days following such election. Such officers shall hold 
office until their successors are duly elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. All voting for election of officers, or for the sus¬ 
pension or termination of an office or membership, shall be by 
secret ballot, and the majority shall rule. 

ARTICLE X. 

Vacancies 

Sec. 1. Should vacancies occur in the Executive Board or 
in any office of a camp, luncheon club or other unit, a successor 
shall be appointed by a majority vote of the remaining officers 
and such appointee shall hold office until the next election of 
the officers of the Executive Board or of the camps, luncheon 
clubs or other units, or until his successor is duly elected and 
qualified. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Meetings 

Sec, 1, Meetings are to be held by the Executive Board 
on the second Monday of each month or upon the call of the 
President. Special meetings shall be called upon the written re¬ 
quest of two-thirds of the Executive Board or upon written re¬ 
quest of two-thirds of the County chairmen. 

Sec. 2. An annual gathering of members to be designated 
an encampment shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Executive Board, and thereafter an annual 
encampment of the association shall be held at such time and 
place as designated by the previous annual encampment. 

Sec. 3. The State Central Committee shall hold an annual 
meeting prior to time of the opening of the encampment upon 
the call of the President. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Voting and Offices 

Sec. 1. Only members in good standing shall be elected or 
be appointed to hold office or are eligible to vote in the affairs 
of the association. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

Rules of Order 

Sec. 1. Roberts’ Parliamentary Rules of Order shall be 
adopted and adhered to in the procedure at all meetings. All 
rules and regulations adopted by camps, luncheon clubs or 
other units shall first be submitted to the Executive Board for 
approval. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Reports 

Sec. 1. The Secretaries of the camps, luncheon clubs and 
other units shall make annual reports of the membership, unit 
activities, and finances to the Executive Board of the associa¬ 
tion not later than ten days prior to each annual encampment, 
and shall make such other reports as the executive committee 
may require or that the officers of each camp, luncheon club or 
other units may . deem proper. 

Sec. 2. The General Secretary of the association shall 
make a report at the annual encampment of all transactions, 
finances and other matters pertaining to the association for 
the preceeding year. 

ARTICLE XV. 

' . Audits and Bonding 

Sec. 1. All books and accounts of the association shall be 
audited annually or oftener as required by the Executive Board 
and a report of such audit be made to the Executive Board 
as they may require. 

Sec. 2. The, General Treasurer and the General Secretary 
,and such other officers of the association as the Executive 
Board shall determine upon shall give to the association bonds 
for the faithful performance of their-respective duties in the 
amount that the Executive Board may resolve to be proper 
from time to time. The premium f or which shall be paid from 
the general funds of the association . 

Sec. 3. Treasurers of camps, luncheon clubs and other 
units shall furnish a good and sufficient bond in the amount 
be determined by the camp, luncheon club or other unit, and 
the premium shall be paid from the general funds of the re¬ 
spective camps, luncheon clubs or other units. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Claims and Expenditures 

Sec. 1. All vouchers covering claims against and expend¬ 
itures of the Central Committee shall be approved by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board. Thereupon warrants shall be issued by the 
Secretary and shall be countersigned by the President for the 
payment of such claims. 

Sec. 2, No camp, luncheon club nor other unit shall obligate 
itself beyond the sum of Fifty Dollars without first having se¬ 
cured the written consent of the Executive Board so to do. 
ARTICLE XVII. 

Committee and a Managing Director 

Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall have power to appoint 
all necessary assistants and committees, and when deemed ad¬ 
visable may appoint an officer to be known as the Managing 
Director who may or may not be the General Secretary and 
who shall at all times be under the direct supervision of the 
said Board, for which a salary may be authorized. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

Colors and Emblem 

Sec. 1. The colors of the association shall be silver and 
green; silver as a symbol of the wealth of our State, and green 
representative of the sagebrush that greeted the Pioneers upon 
their arrival, or such colors as may be chosen by majority vote 
of the Central Committee. An appropriate emblem shall be 
similarly adopted. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

Amendments 

Sec. 1. These by-laws may be amended from time to time 
by two-thirds vote of the members of any regularly called 
meeting. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 

Cream of Weber 
Dairy Products 

Milk, Butter, Cream and Cottage Cheese 

Weber Central Dairy 
Association 

A Cooperative Association 
Phone 2464 2551 Ogden Ave. 

OGDEN, UTAH 


1456 

SOUTH 

2nd 

WEST 


Save when You Bug Out 100 % Good CoaL 

which is naturally of Bee Hive Famous Mines and rich 
Veins of Carbon County 
MOVES BY RAILROAD 


Best Wishes to Sons of Utah Pioneers 

Harfetn Jfuneral £>erbicr 

CADILLAC AMBULANCES 
LOS ANGELES 

OGDEN - SALT LAKE CITY - BRIGHAM 
Phone 821 Wasatch 5132 Phone 600 

We Invite the Public to Visit Our Mortuaries and Compare 
Quality of Merchandise, Service, Equipment and Prices. 
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► WOODS CROSS CANNING CO. •< 

, Packers of Fruits and Vegetables 
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v iVoods Cross, Clearfield, Layton, & Heber, Utah . 
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I JOHN B^MATHESON 

CITY COMMISSIONER 

NEPHI L. MORRIS 

SPONSORS HIS CANDIDACY 

Because 

HE IS CLEAN AND STRAIGHT, 
AGGRESSIVE, FEARLESS, 
INDUSTRIOUS AND CONSCIENTIOUS, 
SCRUPULOUSLY HONEST, 
UNTAINTED BY SELFISH GREED, 
HUMBLE, PLEASANT AND 
APPROACHABLE, 

► GUIDED BY HIGH MORAL PRINCIPLES, 
AND READY, WILLING AND ABLE 
TO SERVE THIS GREAT 
COMMUNITY. 

(Paid Political Adv.) 


CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 

Order your personal Christmas cards now from our new 
beautiful lines. If you cannot come in, write^indicating 
the style of card and the type of sentiment you wish, and 
the price you want to pay. We feel confident we can 
select a card that will please you. 

BOOKS AND GIFTS 

We are headquarters for bookstand books are always 
appropriate Christmas gifts. In addition you will find in 
our gift shop many fine gifts such as leather goods, sta¬ 
tionary, pens and pencils, giftware, pottery, and a host 
of other attractive gifts. 

Make This Store Your Christmas Headquarters 

DESERET BOOK 
COMPANY 

44 East South Temple, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


W, W. Willey 

Independent 

Candidate 

For City 
Commissioner 

He stands for co¬ 
operation, a better 
understanding be¬ 
tween employer & 
employee, an eight 
hour day with a 
good living wage 
for all. 



(Paid Political Adv.) 


VOTE FOR 


S. D. HUFFAKER 

FOR CITY COMMISSIONER 

An Able and Qualified Executive 

(Paid Political Adv.) 


FOR CITY COMMISSIONER 

VOTE FOR 

C. \. LUND 

A MAN WITH A PROGRAM 


I Believe in Honest, Clean, Efficient City 
Government. 

(Paid Political Adv.) 


^tuiuiiiuiiHiiiiniDtiuiiumiiiiuiHuiiiHiiiiiriiriiiniiiifiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiuiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiititfiiniuiiiuniuiniiuimiiniiiig 

| Sons of Utah Pioneers Re-elect | 

| P. H. [Pat] GOGGIN | 

I FOR CITY COMMISSIONER j 

| Vote for a continuance of Goggin’s Civic Im- | 
| provement Program of Parks, Play- | 

| grounds and Airport J 

I - \ '* ' - 1| 

| (Paid. Political Adv.) - | 

^iiiiiiniiiiiniiiHiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui jf i i in i n 1111 ii ii iwaBm^^uiJUiiiii i ihhips ■ m. 1 1 iiinflniifflHiiHiiHiHiinmiiiin wfflwinniiuiffliiuiiHMiHp 
































